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The purpose of this study was to exandne the effect of systematic 
instruction with cloze tasks on the reading achievement of primary grade 
cJiildren. Utis cloze procedure was selected as an instructional strategy 
because of the close relationslup of the cloze procedure to the psycho- 
linguistic nodel of the reading process. 

Psycholinguistic examinations of reading view reading as construc- 
tive, active process in which the reader uses cognitive and linguistic 
knowledge to reconstruct meaning frcra a gr^Mc message. Althoiagh several 

*This research was si^jported by a grant fron OSje Center for Rssearch, 
Servix», and Publicatim, College of Education, Iftiiversity of Wyoning. 

Presented at the TVrentieth Annual Ocnventicn of the International 
Besearch Associatiai, Wew York, 1975. 
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psydiolJiiguistic theories have been advanced, all of them include certain 
characteristics inherent in the reading process (5,10,11,13) . First, 
the reader sait$jles frcm graphic cues available rather than decoding all 
cues in order. Second, a guess is rnade based on the san^jled grajMc 
cues and the reader's knowledge of syntactic and aan^fcte characteristics 
of language. Third, the guess is checked for aEpropriateness froa the 
preceding and follcwing context. Fourth, only if the guess is found to 
be in^jpropriate does the efficient ireader go back to sanple additional 
cues. Findings from several studies si^jport the notion of both a 
psycholinguistic reading model and the use of various cue systems 
(5,7,9,14). 

Cloze tasks require a searching for information from other vords in 
the sentence rather than a matching process which occurs during normal 
reading viien all graphic cues are available (15) , The reader must be 
active, and construct a response based on the syntactic and semantic cues 
presented. The cloze procedure stresses an active reader reconstructing 
meaning frcm sampled cues. TSius, the cloze procedure incorporates the 
major characteristics of a psycholinguistic reading model. 

Jongsma (7) revievged research examining the cloze procedure and re- 
ported that few studies had used the cloze procedure as a teaching tech- 
nique. The reviewer concluded that the research examining the cloze as an 
instructional method was not si^jportive of this technique. However, it 
vBs suggested that the lack of su^jport might well be related to factors 
outside the cloze procedure itself <, These factors included: (1) design of 
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tiie study, (2) methodology otplqyed in the stu^, and (3) the limited 
amount of time spent on cloze task instruction. 

Three recent studies of a more controlled nature provide suEport for 
the cloze procedure as an instructional strategy fbr disabled readers. 
Best (1) and Kennedy and Ifeener (8) found favorahle gains in reading achieve- 
ment using the cloze procedure in a systematic, controlled fashion. However, 
neither stutty itfovided instruction over an extended period of time. 

Sanuels et al. , (12) provided extensive training on the can|x3nents 
underlying a hypothesis/test model of word recognition. Parallel ejiperi- 
ments ware conducted with mentally retarded subjects and third grade subjects 
identified as the poor readers. Eesults indicated that the subjects 
trained on hypothesis/test subskills viere superior on measures of word rec- 
ognition and ocnqprehension. 

Thus while there vas support for the cloze procedure there was a lack 
of research in vMch the subjects were not reading disabled. In addition, 
any research involving the cloze procedure should be of a controlled nature 
and of sufficient duration to provide for a proper measure of changeo 

The following stud/ therefore, represents an examination of the effect 

of systematic cloze task instruction on learning to read for children vAio 

were not reading disabled. Cloze tasks were adninistered in a structured 

setting for an eight week period. iJJaterial for the cloze tasks was drawn 

frott the basal reading selections used in the subjects daily instruction. 

Answers to the following questions were sou^t: 

1. Will children receiving instruction on cloze tasks be as 
successful as children not receiving cloze instruction on 
a cloze test? 
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2. Will diildren receiving instruction on cloze tasks be as 
successful as children not receiving cloze instructiai 
on a test of work recognition? 

3. Will children receiving instaaiction on cloze tasks be as 
successful as children not receiving cloze instructiOTi on 
a standardized reading test? 

PROCEDURE 

Subjects . First and second grade children from a university laboratory 
school were selected as subjects. Subjects ranged in reading ability from 
prepriiTier to third grade. No subject was experiencing severe djf ficulig^ 
in learning to read. 

•Hie san?>le consisted of 22 f iarst grade subjects and nine seccxid grade 
subjects. Seventeen boys and 12 girls participated for a total of 29 
subjects. 

Design. A posttest-only control groip design was mphynedi (2) . Subjects 
were placed in reading instructional groi5)s based on teacher jiidgarent and 
acquisition of initial reading skills. Subjects within instructioial 
groups were than randcraly assigned to es5)eriinental and control treatments. 
Treatments . The experimental treatment ccaisisted of dcze tasks dsvelqped 
fran selections in the basal reading series vised in the classroom. The 
subjects were reading at levels ranging fran preprimer to third grade and 
were given cloze tasks develqped at their instructional level. 

The procedure for writing a cloze task enplqyed the following guide- 
lines: 

1. Material for the cloze task was drawn fran the beginning 
portion of the next basal selection to be read. 

2. Words to be deleted were determined selecting the words 
identified by the publisher as introduced in the story and 
words recently introduced in previous stories. 
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3. An equal number of lexical and structure words was deleted. 

4. friore deletions occurred at the end of a sentence than at the 
middle or beginning in a ratio of five to three to caie. 

5. Wo systanatic nth word deletion pattern was followed. 

6. A lessoi consisted of ten to fifteen cloze deletions. 

1!tiB cloze lesstai was given to the subjects prior to the actual reading 
of tlie story. The teacher read the paragraph in the story that preceded 
the clxDze paragra^i in order to provide background information. The subjects 
then read the cloze lesson and filled in the blanks with a miniitun amount 
of assistance fron the teacher. The teadier and subjects then discussed 
the words the subjects had provided. Subjects were encouraged to provide 
worcls other than the original wcad deleted. Hie nerits of various words 
were discussed. A cloze lesson took between 10 and 15 mintites. 

The control treatment consisted of motivated self-selected reading 
and activities designed to reinforce phonic skills. Approximately two- 
thirds of the treatment tune consisted of independent reading and/or 
conferences with the teacher discussing vAiat had been read. The other 
third consisted of teacher initiated phonic skill reinforcement activities. 
This treatment took between 10 and 15 minutes persession and was conducted 
ooncurxently with the experimental treatment. 

I^atperimental Prooedace. The duration of the stucfy was 8 weeks begiiming 
in mid-February and ending in mid-April. The treatments were adninistered 
simultaneously in either two or three sessions per week for an average 
time of 30 minutes per vreek. During the 8 vjeelt study, a total of 4 hours 
was devoted to ac3ministering the treatanents. 
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A treatment session consisted of tlie following psrocedure: 

1. The r e a d i n g instructional graap was s^)arated into experi- 
mental and control treatments and vMle in different areas 
of the rooa, i^nained in the same roaca. 

2. The teacher provided motivation for the control groqp. 

3. The teacher introduced the cloze lesson to the e3?)erimental 
<3roxsp and remained vath them tmtil they had begun filling 
blanks. 

4. Teacher reinforced the control groip. 

5. Teacher discussed with the experimental group. 

6. Teacher discussed vdth the control gpcaap. 

Tl-je described procedure provided control for ths teacher ^j^ariable by 
having 

having each teacher work with the adndnistration of ej^jeriirental and control 
treatments. 

i-'ieasuring Instruments. Following the 8 vgeeks of treatment, three measuring 
instrumaits were administered to all subjects. The instruments consisted of: 
(1) a cloze test designed for the study, consisting of a set of graded para- 
graphs with an every tenth word deletion pattern, (2) tte "Wbrd Recognition 
Lists" from the Diagnostic Reading Scales, and (3) the reading subtests 
from the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary Level I. 

RESunre 

Table I reports the mean scores and standard deviations obtained by 
the sicperiinental and control groups on the three measuring instruments. 
Tables II, III, and W report the degrees of freedom, mean squares and 
F ratios for the three measuring instninents. One-way analysis of 
variance indicated no signif icarA differences between mean scores at 
the .05 level. 
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Table V reports the variances and F ratios for the three measuring 
i«strunents. An F test for honogeniety of variance indicated no sign- 
ficant differences betvgeen variances at the .05 level. 

OCt'ICLUSlCNS m> IMPLICftTlCNS 
This study sought infornation regarding the effect of loog-tem in- 
structim with cloze tasks on the reading success of first and second 
grade children vto were not reading disabled. Results fron a cloze test, 
a test of word knowledge, and a standardized reading test indicated no 
significant effect frcra cloze task instruction. 

The results of this stu^ty indicate that the cloze treatment and a 
treatment oanbininb self-selecting reading and phonic reinforcanent acti- 
vities had equal effect on the primary grade subjects. 

A test for hanogeniety of variances indicated no significant dif ferances 
even though the differences appeared substantial and consistently in the 
sama direction. The dif ferences may have been due to the randonizing pro- 
cedure, where an in^xrobable and yet possible division of the sanple rewulted. 
The differences also may have been attributable to the nature of the ex- 
perimental treatment, where the treatment itself produced the variability. 

m a recent study, Samuels, et al., (12) reported favorable results 
VThen using a cloze type procedure with mentally retarded subjects and 
disabled third grade readers. Seven subskills of the cloze procedure 
were identified and specific instruction in these subskills was provided. 

The results vrere discussed in terras of Guthrie's (6) report vMch 
suggested that for good readers, reading is a unitary process, while for 
poor readers, the process consisted of independent subskills. The reocm- 
rnendation fron Sarruels, et al., was to extend practice for poor readers 
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beyond accuracy to a point of autanaac responses in order to move 
toward a unitary process. 

The findings of the present study may have been influenced by the 
fact that subjects were not disabled readers. Thus, the act of reading 
nay not have been . a'^ of separate skills for the subjects, but rather, 
a unitary process. 

IJhen reading is a unitary process, it may be that the specific skills 
vmich tiie cloze procedure enhances can be developed in different types of 
materials. The results of the present stu^ indicate that the subjects 
gained equal amounts of reading skills f rem ^if ic cloze task instruction 
and from a more general 1^ of self-directed reading^ 

The instructional inplication is to consider specific skill instruc- 
tion for less able readers vghere reading is not a unitary pcocesso For 
more able readers vdiere reading is a unitary process, a broader range of 
alternative instructional strategies may be aKaropriate. 
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MEAN SCX3RES AND SEMffliOD DEVIATIONS m THREE 
MEASURING D^STHDMENTS 





doze Test 


Ijbrd jRecognition 
Lists 


Stanford 
Achievement Test 




X 25.94 


94.06 


137.19 


Experiroental 








(K=16) 


SD 9.54 


30.43 


12o03 




X 30.31 


107.85 


140,08 


Control 








(K=13) 


SD 5.63 


17.69 


7.13 



TaBLE II 

IfflGREES CF FREEDOM, MEftW SQUARES MD F RflTIOS 
FOR THE CLOZE TEST 



DF MEAN SQUARE F RATIO 

Between Groijps 1 136.98 2.12 

Within Groups 27 64.66 



TABLE III 

DEGREES OF FREEDOM, f-lEAN SQUARES AIO F RATIC^ 
FOR THE WORD RBCOCSIITiai LISTS 



Between Groi:ps 
WithiN Groups 



DF 
1 
27 



tiean Square 
1362.68 
653.36 



F Ratio 
2.09 



OF FREEDCXa, mm SQUARES AND F BAII06 
STAMFQFD ACHIEVENEINT TEST 



IF Mean Square F Ratio 

Between Groi^ 1 59.88 .58 

Within Groups 27 103.01 



TABLE V 

VARIANCES AND F RATIOS FOR THE THREE MEASURING INSTROyEHTS 





Ei^ieriinental 
Variance 


Control 
Variance 


F Ratio 


Critical 
Value 


Cloze Test 


91.01 


37.10 


2.87 


3.18 


Wbrd RecognLtion 
List 


925.98 


312.94 


2.96 


3.18 


Stanford Achievement 
Test 


144.72 


50.84 


2.85 


3.18 
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